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lected within the compact space of a hundred odd pages, carefully 
indexed and arranged, we have here all the data required for the close 
study of one of the greatest of our economic problems, much of it 
drawn from sources not ordinarily available to students of statistics 
and of political economy. Students of that problem, in any of its 
aspects, may save themselves many hours of wearisome search in 
libraries by consulting its pages. 



DIVORCE STATISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



The following paragraphs, from the last annual Report of Rev. 
Dr. S. W. Dike, Secretary of the National Divorce Reform League, 
for the year ending December 31, 1891, indicate the recent develop- 
ment of statistics of divorce. 

Some will remember that we have pointed out the great aid the 
census might have given in determining what proportion of the 20 per 
cent of the divorces of the United States, which are obtained in states 
other than the one in which the marriage took place, belong to those 
sought by non-residents. Had the population, under the census of 
1880, been classified both by conjugal condition and place of birth, 
instead of the latter alone, Mr. Wright could have shown this. I laid 
this need before the Superintendent of the present census, and he 
assures me that this work shall be done for 1890, and perhaps for the 
previous census from the original schedules. This will enable us to 
compare, for example, the number of married persons in California 
who were born in New York with the number divorced in California 
who had been married in New York, as the latter fact was brought 
out in the report of Mr. Wright. In this way a reasonably good 
estimate can be made of the extent of migration expressly for easy 
divorce. 

STATE REGISTRATION REPORTS. 

The importance of extending a common system of the registration 
of marriages and divorces over the country was presented in our 
Report for 1890. It was especially urged that every license for a 
second marriage should give the previous conjugal condition, whether 
single, widowed or divorced, as well as the date and place of the dis- 
solution of the former marriage. The sociological value of these facts 
would be great ; and so would their practical uses in rendering biga- 
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mies more difficult, and in settling the vexed question as to the in- 
fluence of a desire for re-marriage upon the increase of divorces. 
Connecticut for two years reports the number of divorced persons 
married each year. In 1889 there were 286 such, — 135 men and 
151 women, — which is a little above one-third the number divorced 
in the year. In 1890 there were 477 divorces granted, or 954 indi- 
viduals divorced ; and there were 350 divorced persons — this year 
207 women and 143 men — who married again during the year. 
An extended induction along this line should be possible. Guesses 
based on mere observation are untrustworthy guides in legislation or 
social reform. 

A critical study of the Report of Mr. Wright, especially for its 
light upon the extent to which legislation operates to increase or de- 
crease Divorce, the work of a young man of much promise, and written 
as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, was published by 
Columbia College as the first of its series of issues on Social Problems. 
But though an able work, and founded on much study of Mr. Wright's 
Report and other documents, it proved less valuable than was expected. 
A lack of experience in affairs and practical statistics, as in the case 
of many young writers, gave occasion for serious errors, some of 
which I felt compelled, by the use that was being made of them, to 
point out in a letter to the New York Evening Post of July 2, 1891. 
It is probable that the author will make important corrections if this 
interesting monograph is republished. His main contention, that 
legislation has less restrictive power than many seem to think, is quite 
in accord with the facts. 



CAUSES OF POVERTY. 



The December number of the British Economic Journal contains a 
monograph on the " Causes of Poverty," by Miss Helen Dendy. This 
author bases her article, upon the records of 152 families, which were 
not self-supporting, as shown by their application for charitable assist- 
ance. The period of her investigation covers both summer and winter 
months, and as the cases were chosen indiscriminately from a wide dis- 
trict containing over 126;000 people, and having nothing in common 
save their poverty, they can stand as representing the class of unem- 
ployed. 



